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This hook is an attempt to co-ordinate the notes that I 
made during my study of Sanskrit at the School of Oriental 
Studios, London, when I was preparing for tho T, C, S. exami- 
nation. The spirit, with which I am publishing it, is not that 
of a pedagogue out to teach to the rest of the world all that I 
claim to know, but that of an humble student who is willing 
to co-oporate with and seeks equal co-operation from fellow 
Students. In this book I have tried to include all that is of 
relevant interest to a student of Sanskrit drama with special 
referenco to Vikramoryasi and T trust that nothing material is 
lolt out. . 


I must here admit that T have made free use of the 
following books, without tho help of which my task would 
have been much more difficult: Keith's Sanskrit Drama, 
Wilson's Theatre of tho Hindus, Horrowitz’s A History of 
Indian Literature, Adelung’s A short History of Indian Litera- 
turo, Sir M. William’s edition of Sakuntala and the different 
editions of V ikramorvasi, especially those of Messrs. Pandit, 
Kulo and Karmarker, 


Tam grateful to Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
for taking this book under. his scholarly patronage by writing 
a charming foreword to it. And my thanks are also due to 
those of my friends who have taken a personal interest in this 
work and helped me to get it published. 


V. K. KOTNIS. 
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FOREWORD 
BY 
DEWAN BAHADUR K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, B.A., B.L. 


It gives me great pleasure to write this foreword and link 
my namo with that of the author who has written an admir- 
ablo introduction to Kalidasa's Vikramorvasiya-a play, which, 
though it is inferior to Sakuntala in the delineation of human 
emotions, soars far above even Kalidasa's other dramas and 
therefore far, far above all other Indian dramas in lyrical 
sweetness and in delineation of nature and especially in sheer 
power of poetry. Ina very brief compass he has dealt with 
all the points connected with a critical study of Sanskrit 
drama in general and Kalidasa's play in particular, and bas 
given us also an excellent aesthetic estimate of Vikramorvasiya- 
His Introduction is not only sure to prove useful to students 
in colleges but is also likely to have a wider appeal and œ 
more permanent vulue as a contribution to Kalidasian 
criticism. 

Tam myself a habitual worshipper at Kalidasa's shrine 
and have published not only Kalidasa’s Heroes and Heroines 
but also two big books entitled Kalidasa: His period, persona- 
lity, and Poetry; and the Genius of Kalidasa. Whenever I got 
an opportunity to speak or write on Kalidasa Iam prone to 
let myself go, forgetiul even of the limitations of the occasion. 
Tam afraid that Mr. Kotnis is in the position of the fisherman 
in Arabian Nights. he Fisherman cast his net into the sea 
and brought up a bottle. He opened the bottle. Smoke came 
out of it till it occupied the space between the earth and the 
sky. Thesmoke eventually took on the form of a genius ‘who 
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threatened to eat up the fisherman till the lattor refused to 
believe that the genius came out of the bottle and the genius 
got into the bottle to prove his emergence, wbhercupen the 


Fisherman promptly corked the bottle. I know tha i must 
get back into the small bottle of this foreword, 


The date of Kalidasa was and is and will be the Kuruk- 
shetra of literary history, But it isa Kurukshetra whore many 
heroic scholars haye fought and none have emerged as victors. 
I stick to the view that Kalidasa belonged to the era of 
Vikramaditya the Great and belonged to the First Century 
B. C. The author has given us an excellent discussion of all 
the materials available to-day to settle the dato of the greatest 
classical poet of India. 


The Indian scholars are today prone to feel tho gravi- 
tational pull of Western Savants, who have exhibited an 
unconcious bias in bringing every thing great in India into 
the centuries after the birth of Christ, unless the logic of facts 
Was too strong for them, and in saying that in India religion 
has gripped every aspect of life within its tentacles. The 
time is now come for us to get over the hypnotism of the 
West in the cultural asin the political field. Drama bogan 
its career all oyer the world under the aegis of religion bub 
Very soon it came of age and went away to effect its own 


conquests. In India also it was under patria potestas only 
for a short time. Tho Sanskrit dra 
Shakespearean romanti 
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linen used drama asa field for 
antal froworks, 


When the learned drama becama too learned to boa 
iar drama became foo crude and too 
ical to be a vehicle of life. The time is 
now come to give a now plasticity and power to dramas in the 
regional tongues of India, by going for inspiration to Kalidasa 
and Bbavabhubi, and lifting the popular drama from its 
plathora of unreal sentiment and silly humour and inartistic 
songs into a thing of beauty and a work of art. We have to 
shudy Indian Aesthetics, which is a most refined and wonder- 
ful branch of study, albeit it is neglected today, and use its 
life-giving ideas without caring much for its elaborate and life- 
destroying rulos about Vishkambhakas and Prayesakas and 
other abracadabra of Indian dramatic art. Even the ambit of 
the Rasas has to be widened and even ths concept of Rasa has 
to be lifted from tho appetite of the gourmand to the passion 
of a Pygmalion. 


The passion of a Pygmalion! Yes. ‘That is the keynote 
of Vikramorvasiya. Pygmalion was bewitched by the thing of 
beauty which was created by his hand. Vikrama was fascin- 
ated by vision of celestial beauty which came to him liko a 
moonbeam through a chink ina prison wall. ‘Tagore has 
captured for us that vision in his world-famous poem on 
Urvasi. Act IV of Vikramorvasiya is the high watermark of 
pure dramatic poetry and lots us a poet's vision of celestial 
lovliness—“ such sights as youthful poet's dream, On summer 
ovo by haunted stream.” ‘Tho poet's desire--' worthy of the 
inyontive mind which visualised the Abijnana xing in 
Sakuntala and transformed by the magic of the ring the rough 
hewn granite block of the Sakuntala episode in the Maha- 
bharata into a divine work of art of the Sangamaniya mani 


vehicle of life, the po 
bombastic or too f 
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(the precious divine gem whichcame from the lotus feot of 
the Sati of Satis and the Deyi of Devis, has enabled 
to give to the vision of celestial beauty the divino 
touch of a blessed reunion due to divine grace. Ka 
formed tha feats of both Timotheus and St. Cecilia and 
a mortal to the skies” and’“ drew an angel down” and gave 
the former the divine intoxication of bewitching beauty and 
the realisation that to be a servant of the Queen of Loveliness 
is a higher destiny than being the overlord of the Earth, 


aaraa AANER AA aay NGAR, | 
aan AA AMALAATPIAMIAHCAA ANA AAT HAs? Il 
and gayo the latter, a born goddess, the evanescent and ethe- 
real grace of an all-too-human love. He then performed 
another piece of magic by refining the love of both in the fire 
of separation (Vipralambha Sringara). He performed finally 
the divine magic of transforming tho refined love into divine 
devotion by the touch of Devi's feet. Have we nob felt a 
thrill at hearing the name of Urvasi? Has sho nob carried 
away our hearts with her? 
GUI Gal a: saa ANT- 
Rag: 92 Aaa | 
quan safe aftearsr— 
wa mafia usa i 


Madras, 
26th June 1939. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO VIKRAMORVASI 
CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA 


We have every reason to believa that the Sanskrit drama 
has its origin in religious practices. The MahabhaSya gives us 
evidonce of a stage where all the elements of drama were 
present. In Katisavadha is seem the refined version of an 
older vegetation ritual in which the representative of the 
cubworn spirit of vegetation is destroyed. 


In one essontial form the primitive Indian drama is quite 
different from the suggested origin of the Greek tragedy. 
Hore though death occurs there is no sorrow. The fact that 
the Sanskrit drama insisted on a happy ending can be ex- 
plained only if it be brought into connection with the fact of 
the origin of the drama in a passion play whose end was 
happiness through death, and not grief. This view is con- 
firmed by a perusal of Bhasa's plays. This dramatist does not 
conform to the rule of the later dramatic critics that there 
should be no slaying on tho stage. But in all his dramas 
whercevor death occurs, it is the death of the enemy of Krishna 
or the Gods. aN 


sonti 


Aliko in the Greek and the Sanskrit dramas, the « 

fact in the contest is the existence of a conflict. On 
Greek drama in its development, this cor r 
nate the pla oag 
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An additional evidence in support of {ho heory of 
the religious origin vf the drama is to bo found in 
the character of the Vidusaka, the constant end trusted 
companion of the King. His name indicates es one given to 
abuse, and very often in the dramas we find and one of 
the attendants on the Queen engaged in tho contest of acrid 
repartee, in which he certainly does not fare iho better. It 
would be absurd to ignore in this regard the dialogue between 
the Brahman and the hetaera in the Mahavrata, where the 


exchange of coarse abuse is intended as a fertility charm. 


Another evidence of the close connection of the drama 
with religion is found in the legend of Krsna whoso feat of 
slaying Kamsa is carried out in amphitheatre in the presence 
of the public, where he defeats the wrestlers of his uncle's 
court and finally slays the tyrant. The festival of his nativiby 
is essentially a popular spectacle, Krsna again is the lover of 
shepherdesses and the inventor of the ardent danco of love, 
the Rasakrida, Of great importance in this regard is the 
persistence in popularity of the Yatras, which have survived 
the decadence of the regular S'anskrit drama. The love of 
Radha for Krsna, who by no means, is a faithful lover, is 
recounted and the end always is the fruition of Radha's 
love. The Gitagovinda is a literary oxpression of the 
substance of the Yatra with its lyric songs, to which must be 
added the charms of music and the dance. The normal prose 
language of the drama is S'aurasoni Prakrib and it is so because 
most probably it was the Ordinary speech of the peoplo among 
whom the drama first developed into definite shapo. 


-~ Siva also occupies an e i 
; qually impor ‘ 
in the history of the devel (alto 


ere Opment of t J 7 q 
to. his wife are ascribed tho he drama. To him and 


= ins invention of the Tand: nd tho 
Lasya dances. It is n t O Talora eael i 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shs EBleaie. that a God 
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THE ORIGIN CT THE DRAMA 3 
who in ino Vedic period itself was hailed as the patron 
of of i and occupation should be 


as the special patron of the artistes. But his 
imp a is lator than that of KysDa as 
Bhisa, who is the oldest of all classical dramatists, cele- 
brates Kysiia in full and is an ardent Vaishava while 
SUdrak ., Kālidāsa, Harsa and Bhavabbilti are the adorers of 
Siva. Tho Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa introduces a dancing 
master who speaks of the creation of the dance by the God 
Siva, and its close connection with the drama. The sect of 
Pasupatas, include in their ritual the song and the dance, the 
latter consisting in the expression of the sentiments of the 
devotees hy means of corporeal movement in accord with the 

ules of Natyasistra. In the decadent ceremonial of the 
ais the ritual includes tho representation of Siva by men, 
and of his spouse as Sakti by women. 


rog 


tance in the d 


Tho religious importance of the drama is clearly evident 
from the attitude of the Buddhists towards it. The extreme 
‘dubiety of the date of tho Buddhists Suttas makes it impossi- 
ble to give any satisfactory decision regarding tho existence of 
tho drama at a vory carly age. The terms employed such as 
Vistikadassana, Nacca and Pekkha and the reference to tha 
Samajjas aro very obscure. The objection of the sacred 
canon to monks witnessing these shows whatever their nature 
was, is gradually overcome and it is important to note that 
the earliest dramas known to us by fragments are the Bud- 
dhist dramas of ASvaghosa. Tho Lalitavistara tells us that 
among the accomplishmonts of Buddha was the knowledge of 
drama also. Tho legend admits that oven in Buddha's time 
there were dramas as Bimbisara had one performed to entor- 
tain two Naga kings. The Avadanasataka places the drama in 


remote antiqui DA ee opo, Pus bipt fepmas baredgft their mark 
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on the form of the Saddharmapufidarika whi sented) 
as a sories of dialogues in which the Bud self is 
one of the interlocutors. The same love of idhists- 


for artistic effects is seen in the use of songs, music, 
dance and some scenic effects in ritual at 
foundation of the Sthtipas in Ceylon. The fr os ef Ajanta 
show the keen appreciation felt for music, song and the dance, 
though they date from a time when the regular drama was in, 
existence. In Tibet the relics of ancient popular religious: 
plays are preserved in the contests between the spirits of good. 
and evil, which form a part of the spring and autumn 
festivals. 


ng to the 


The evidence for the close connection between religion 
and drama is thus conclusive; and it was from religion that- 
the decisive impetus was given to the drama. The primitive 
vegetation ritual as that of the Mahayrata developed until it 
assumed the concrete and human form of the Krsna and Karsa 
legend. The Mababhasya shows that the story of Krsna and: 
Kamsa could both be represented by Granthikas who coloured 
their faces and expressed vividly the omotions of thoso whom 
they represented ; and also in dumb show by S‘aubhikas. If 
in Patanjali's time there did not exist any Indian drama 
proper, it developed shorily afterwards and the Natas of 
Patafijali were much more than dancors or acrobats. ; 


We can therefore say without any great hesitation that: 
the Sanskrit drama camo into being shortly after the middlo of 
the 2nd century B.C. and that it was evoked by the combination 


of epic recitation with the dramati 
: atic : ; "ana 
legend in which a youn moment of the KISI 


3 g God strives agai 4 gi 
enemies. against and overcome 
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_ And therefore the plays must have been exceedingly deficient 


z ponsated by the popularity of most of the Stories 
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GHAPTER IL 
THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DRAMA 


The Sanskrit drama boars in most xi a close resem- 
blance fo the Romantic than to the Classical school. It is 
impossible that it was borrowed from any other people either 


-of ancient or modern times. Jé presents characteristic features 


in ifs conduct and construction which plainly evinces its 


‘original design and national development. 


The greater part of every play is written in Sanskrit. 
None of the dramatic compositions at present known can boast 


‘of a vory high antiquity, and several of them are compara- 


tively modern. They must therefore have been unintelligible 
to a considerable portion of their audiences and never could 
hayo bean so directly addressed to tho bulk of the population 
48 to have exercised much influence upon their passion or 
‘their tastes. 


This cireumstanco, however, is perfectly in harmony with 


the constitution of the then society by which the highosy 


‘branches of literature as well as the highest offices in stato 
were reserved for Brahmins and KSatriyas only. Even 
amongst them only a small portion could have understood the a 
expressions of the actors so as to have felt their full force. Hi 
t 


in theatrical effect. In somo measure this deficiency was co 
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the meetings of friends: taking first possession o? = house or 
fown ; and the birth of a son; etc, 


Poetry in Sanskrit from the inherent nat 
its intrinsic merit is divided into two kinds: Drg; 
capable of being seen, and Sravya, which can be only he 
chanted. The drama falls under the first division. | 
the general term in Sanskrit for all dramatic co: aposit 


Upartipaka comprises a subordinate class. The RA 


1 is divid- 


ed into following ten classes according to the Rasa, or sontimenf, | 
which is the sub-stratum of the drama: (1) Natakam, (2) Praka): 
rana, (3) Bbana, (4) Vyayoga, (5) Samavakara, (6) Dimah, (7) | 


Ibamrga (8) Vithi, (9) Arikah and (10) Prahasana. The 
Upartipaka is also divided into eighteen sub-divisions: (1) 
Natika, (2) Trotaka, (3) Gos thi, (4) Sattaka, (5) Natyarasaka, 
(6) Prasthana, (7) Ullapya, (8) Kavya, (9) Piirkhana, (10) 
Rasaka, (11) Sanlapaka, (12) Srigadita, (13) Silapaka, (14) 
Vilasika or Lasika, (15) Durmalika, (16) Prakarantika (17) 
Hallisa and (18) Bhanika. 

-Of all these sub-divisions tho most important are the 
Nataka, the Prakarana and tho Trotaka. Tho Nataka the: 
highest kind of composition in this department of literature 
possesses many characteristics bearing a striking analogy to the 
tragedy of the Greeks. Like the Greek tragedy the Nätaka is- 
to ‘Tepresent none but worthy or exalted personages. The 
action or more properly the passion should bo but one; a8: 
love or heroics. The plot should be simple and the incidents: 
consistent. The business should spring direct from the story 
a8 a plant from the seed and should be free from episodical- 
and prolix interruptions, Tho time should raced. 
nor the duration of an act, Ba E 
PER Na some allowance was made on this 


consist i 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Sel ItOr finadto ten acts, The j 
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na should be fictitious and drawn 
able class of society. The hero must 


m 
be Dhirapraginta and may be of a ministerial rank, or a brah- 


man or a merchant. Tho heroine may be a maiden of a 
noble family, or a courtesan. The most appropriate sentiment 
is Srfigara. Gamblers and other low characters should be 
introduced. The play should be divided into ten acts. 
Malatimadhaya and Mrcchakatika belong to this class. 


A Trotaka consists of five, seven eight or nine acts. 
The characters to be represented should be celestial as well as 
human. The Vidusaka should take a prominent part in it and 
must be present in every act. Tho prevailing sentiment 
should be Srhigara. 


The principal division ofa play are Vastu or plot ; Neta 
or hero: and Rasa or sentiment. Vastu is of two kinds: 
Adhikarika or principal and Prasafigika or accessory. The 
principal is that which relates to the chief characters or the 
persons concerned with the essential interest of the piece and 
pervades the whole arrangement. The accessory is that which 
appoars in furtherance of the main topic and is concerned with 
the characters other than the hero or the heroine. ‘This lat- 
ter is of two kinds: Pataka and Prakari. Pataka or banner is 
an episode by which the progress of the plot is illustrated. 
furthered or hindered, soas to give additional interest to it, 
It is of a considerable length and sometimes extends to the 
very end ofa play. The Prakari is also an episodical incident 
of limited duration and minor importance, one in which the 
principal charactors take no part. 


Besides these two, there are three other elements requi- 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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site for the development of the plot. Thesa sro Biia, iho seed, 
Bindu the drop, and Karya or the final i 3 circum- 
stance leading to the ultimate end briefly stated ai tho begin- 
ning, and which as the plot develops bears multifarious 
results, It isas it were the seed of the whol: Bindu 
is what cements a break in the play caused by the introduc- 
tion of some other incidents and Karya is the final object, 
which being attained, the object of the play is over. These 
five are technically called Arthaprakrbis. 


The plot may either be borrowed from history : ov tradi- 
tion ; or it may be fictitious: or it may be mixed i.e. partly 
borrowed from history and partly fictitious, In a Nataka the 
plot should always be taken from history or tradition and in 
Parakarana it should be fictitious, 


The plot develops according to the five following condi- 
tions: Arambha, the beginning or setting on foot of tho story; 
Yatna effort; Praptyasa, the prospect of success Nityapti, 
some attainment after the surmounting of obstacles; and 
Phalagama, the attainment of the desired object. 


The links which connect these five conditions of develop- 
Ment with the principal and episodical parts of the action aro 
called Sandhis, and are five in number. wiz, Mukha, Prati- 
mukha, Avamarsa, Niryahana and Upasanbrti or Upasanhara. 


j ati 
gains ground in spite of the resi 


that in which the seed attain w n in 
se 8 more luxnri row! an i 
eee Vrat Shastri Coie Rys growth than i 


a impediments the main plot 
stance, Tho Avamarsasandbi is 
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bus the final 
ious sorts as for 
the maiden after 
curso. In the Nirva- 


anan nd 
surmountea 


lin the Urasanhara 


haha this obstac 
j nent of the desired 


we hayo the P ma, or the at 


end. 


The subject matter is again divided in two forms: Siieya, 


or that which is-only to be suggested or implied; and 
Drsyagravya that which is -fib to be seon and heard. The 
suggestion or implication of matter which is nob fit for exhibi- 
tion is made in one of tho following ways: Viskambhaka, 
Cilika? Afikasya, Arikavatara and Pravesaka. 


The Viskambhaka is an interlude between the acts 
of a drama which shows in a few words the connection 
between the past part of a story and what is to happen in the 
future. Itis expressed through the conversation of minor 
characters. Ib is called Suddha, when the characters in it 
speak Sanskrit; and mixed when the characters are low ones 
speaking Prakrit. The Viskambhaka in the VikramorvaSiya 
is a mixed one, as though one of the characters is a Brahman 
and speaks Sanskrit, the other is a low one speaking Prakrit. 


Cūlikä is the suggestion of something occurring behind 
the scones. In the stage directions it is shown as Nepathye. 


In Afikasya the characters at the end of a concluding 
ach suggest the connection between that act and the next ona 
which is to commence. Witness the speech of Kamandaki 
and others at the end of Act IIT in the Malatimadhava. 


In Afikavatars at the beginning ofa new act the con- 
nection between it and the act previous to ib is announced 
as for example in the sixth act of Sakuntala, : 
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A PraveSaka or introduction is one, which bei 
posed between any two acts suggests like tho V 
Some past or future event to show the connection | 
parts of the story, through the conversation betweon 
characters. It can never introduce the first act. According 
to Jagaddbara the language of a Prayegaka should be gonerally 
Sauraseni or any other similar Prakrit and never Sanskrit. 


According to the necessity of the plot tho subject matter 
may be SarvaSrayyam or prakasam ; aSravyam or svagatam ; 
and niyataSrayyam which in turn may be Janantikam or 
apavarikam. Independent of these is the AkaSbhagitam. 


The hero of a Sanskrit drama is required to be modest, 
decorous, comely, munificent, civil, of sweet address, eloquent, 
Sprung from a noble family. Heroes are mentioned to 
bo of four kinds: Dhirodátta, Dhiralalita, Dhirasanta and 
Dbiroddhata. The hero of Sublime qualities is one who 
is magnanimous, not given to boasting, self-possessed, of firm 
resolve, whose high spirit is concealed, and who is true to his 
engagements. ‘The hero may be again Daksina or gallant, 
who is equally dovoted to many women though principally 
attached to one: Satha or sly, one who being attached to one 
lady, covertly acts in a way unpleasant to her: or he may be 
Dbfsta bold, openly making professions to another and not 
ashamed of his conduct even when reproached with; and 
Anukéla or favourable, who is devoted to one heroine only. 
‘The Dhirodatta hero has eight manly qualities : Bobhá, Vilasa 
Madhurya, Gambhirya, Dhairya, Tejas, Lalitya and Audarya. í 


Among the associates uf the hero the principal is the 
Pithamarda, who is the hero of the Pataka or the episode 
clever in discourse, devoted to his master and a littla intone 

“to him in qualities, : 
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fans companion of the 
ree 


oO 


wnish repartees in wit, 
and otherwise assist im 
He should be very fat 


the general denoumenb 
and ugly, and fond of « 


Nextin imyortanco lo the Viddgaka, is tho Vita, who 
i ful to the hero in that. He 
might be called tho Horatio of the Sanskrit drama, There 
may also be state and ministers of religion, 
ascotics, allies, slaves, eunuchs. mutes and barbarians, Some- 
times there iso rival to the hero called the Pratinayaka, who 
is avaricious, bold, impetuous, criminal, and of evil conduct 
like Sansthanaka of the Micchakatika. 


knows one art only 


The Nayika, or the heroine must be possessed of quali- 
ties similar to those of the hero. She may be the wife 
of the hero, Sviya, as Sita in the Uttararamacarita ; or 
ono belonging to another; Anya or Parakiya; or a common 
woman, Samanya or Sadbarana Stri, as Vasantasena in the 
Mrechakatika. ‘Lhe Parakiya, so called because she is in the 
power of her guardian, may be a maiden or the wife of another. 
But the latter should never be the heroine, as that would 
pervert the morality of the play. The maiden love better 
helps in bringing out the sentiment of Srigara, and hence: 
almost all the Nayikas are maidens. i 

Tho Nayika is allowed to havo a Salhi, dasi, Dhatreyi, or 
Prativesika and others, possessing qualities corresponding to: 
those of the attendants on tho hero. 

The sentiment underlying tho play is denoted by the term 
Rasa. Tho fecling which completely pervades the heart by 
any emotion, arising out of either pleasure or pain, is called 
the Bhava. Vibhaya is that which being perceived nourishes. 
the main sontiment. It is divided into two classes—A lambate. 
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‘and Uddipana. The former is the substrati 
the form of the person, or thing with refer 
‘sentiment arises : and the latter is that which excite 
hances the above sentiment, such as tho moon, the beauty of 
the spring season, the beauty or the decoration of the principal 
-characters ete., in the case of Srfigava. Anubhaya is the mani- 
festation of the aforesaid vibhava through fhe sonses. The 
anubhava is further divided into two classes : the Satvikabbaya 
and the Vyabhicaribhaya, The former is of eight difforent 
kinds : Stambha, Pralaya, Romifica, Sveda, Vaivarnya 
Vepatbu, Aśru and Vaivasya, 


An ocean, serving as feeders to the prevailing sentiment and 
Strengthening itin different ways. The Sthayibhava is the 
i ll other sentiments must be 
‘Subordinate to if. In that case the main sentiment is called 
the Afigi and the Subordinate ones are called tho Afigas. 


The Sthayibhavas are eight in number : Rati, Hasya, Soka 
Krodha, Utsaha, Bhaya, Ju 


; $ à anaka, Bibhatsa and Ad- 
ninth sentiment Santi is based on the Sthayibhava 


tis not marked for dramatic pur- 
poses and rarely occurs a i 


these eight Sentiments, SIhaz Un ee a 
cer 1 Ngara and H: ; Adbhuta: 
Bibhatsa, and Bhayanak asya ; Vira and Adbhu 


: a5 und Raudra an r ro gono- 
rally paired together, SSD £ 


ee 
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TERA 


na prelude or prologue, 
rodused by what is called the 
ggest tho gist of 
tho whole pict. Pho Siiixadhara is expected fo bo a man of no 


inferior qualifications. Ho is to be well-versed in light litera- 


kuro, na yy. He should be familiar with 


and 


dialects and a 


Ga 
d with the customs of different classes, 


and the mani { various people. He musi be experienced 


in dramatic dotails and conversant with the mechanical arts. 

The Sitradhara may sometimes retire after the recitation 
of the Nandi, in which case another called the Sthapaka, takes 
his place. In the prelude which may begin with a brief allu- 
sion to the poet's literary attainments, his genealogy etc, the 
Siltradhara or Sthapaka suggests the subject in the form of a 
bija, or by a simple beginning or by naming the character 
about to entor. Tho Stitradhara must first please the audience 
with sweat songs, descriptive of some season and couched in 
the Bharativrtti. The Prasihayana is of two kinds: Prarocana 
as in the Ratnavali and amukba, in which the Sttradbara. 
holds conversation with the actress or his assistant bearing on 
the subject to be introduced. 


The prelude over, the piace begins. The whole matter is 
to be divided into acts and scenes. The Nataka may consist 
of from five to ten acts. The hero should bo Dhirodatta. The 
prevailing sentiment should be Sriigdra or Vira and sometimes 
Karuna, othors being introduced as conducive to its develop- 
ment. Nothing should be introduced in the play, which may 
have the effect of belittling the hero, or may be discordant 
with the main sentiment, The act should not be tiresomely 
long. The poet should employ choice and harmonious terms. 
and the style must be elovated and polished, embellished with 
the ornaments of rhetoric and rythm. The act should be in- 
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troduced by a Viskambhaka where evor possible. Its close is 
marked with the exit of all characters. Such incidents, as 
journeys, massacres, war should not be reproduced ina play. | 
They may only be indicated. The death of the hero should 
never be exhibited. This accounts for tho somowlias 


mono- 
tonous character of the Sanskrit drama and tho al nea of 
tragedies in Sanskrit. The play should end as it hogan with 


a benediction or a prayer called the Bharatavakya, which ig 
repeated by the principal characters and contains an expres- 
‘sion of their wish for general prosperity and happiness. The 
unity of interest or action should be preserved throughout. | 

The characteristics of the Sanskrit drama aro therefore : 

1. Its peculiar structure, | 

2. Absence of distinction between comedy and tragedy: 

3. The diversity of language to be spoken by the main | 
characters. In a Sanskrit drama, the hero and other 
male characters speak classical Sanskrit; the Prakrit verses 
are mostly in Maharastri, the heroine und the higher female | 
characters speak Sauraseni, the attendants on tho royal per- 
sons speak Magadhi; servants, rajputs and traders speak 
Ardhamagadhi; Vidtisaka speaks Prici, rogues speak Avantika 
the barbarians speak Apabhramga. 2 


higher 


CHAPTER IIT 
KALIDASA- THR MAN 


We know nothing whatever of Value and what 
consider as authentic, from later Sources, regarding th wo may 
character of Kalidasa. It is no wonder that thero ile and 
traditions surrounding bis name, According Ps are many 
porn a dunce and later on became a Wig, BRO Bo wak 


5 ee, © and 
account of his propitintion of the Goddess a 
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4 


+ of bhis theory to the namo Kalidasa. Another 


<ing Bhoja, were he was 


in the ready manufacture of 
i jon or to 
complete an impari tanza. A tantial legend 
in Ceylon at the hands of a greedy 


verses to order, either to describe a given 


more circums 


tolis us of his m 
helaira while ho was a guest: ol King Kumaradasa. A mora 
kes him one of the nine gems in the court 
at Ujjayini. 


famous tradition ma 
of King Viku 


There is no doubt whatsoever that Kalidasa, if not born 
at Ujjayini, was at least a permanentiresident of that place. His 
love for that city is evident in almost all his works. In the 
Meghadiita he advises the cloud not to be indifferent to form- 
ing an acquaintanco with Ujjayini, though ho were to make a 
detour in his long journey to the North. 


Tho manner in which he refers to this city more than once, 
and the warmth and tho enthusiasm with which he draws a 
picture of Mahakala, tho Sipra and other beauties of this City, 
avo a clear indication of the fact that he know the city and 
loved it. 
: ami Gat wala waa: Teter aera 
aangal at ew HAAA: l 

Kalidasa was by faith a Saivite. All dedicatory poems 
introducing his dramas are addressed to Siva. Kumarasam- 
bhavam is wricten to glorify the great God. He makes 
Brahma say 


a fe 2a: aaa GR eaateaay | 
aitkeanatafgs wat a a aa 
The closing benediotory stanza of the AbhijNana Sakuntalam 
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aaa a ggag Alcala: | 
gaha RIANA Il 


seems to be conclusive on this point. 


But he was no intolerant sectarian. Raghuvainsa is most | 
pronouncedly in praise of Visnu. In Kumarasambbaya canto | 
TI, sloka 4, he describes Brahma as the supreme God; and in | 
Raghuvati$a canto X, sloka 16, he praises Vishuas the highest | 
God: and again in Kumarasambbayam he affirms that all three | 
are the forms of One: 


usa ala kalag faar art 


Kalidasa was extremely modest. He mentions bis name 
only in the prologue of his plays and never adds to it an 
epithet of respect or one qualifying word. He was exten- 
sively educated. His work bears testimony to his acquaintance 
with the Puranas, the Upanisads and the systems of Safikhya 
Yoga and Vedanta. He had also some knowledge of astronomy 
and law. 

Kalaidasa had travelled widely. He is the only Sanskrit 
poet who describes the saffron Hower which grows in Kashmir, 
His description of Raghu's conquests prove him intimately 
acquainted with many Indian scenes: the sandal of Kashmir 
the pearl fisheries of Tamraparni, the deodars of the Him 
yas, tho betel and cocopalms of the Kalinga and tho sands of 
the Indus. His lively description of the long journey of the 
cloud and his graphic and accurate portrayal of the wondorful 
Himalayan scenery leads us to the conclusion that 
cribes what actually he saw. at ho des- 


The various covert references to the name 
full eulogistic terms, which are doubtless mean 
King Vikramaditya, show us that he was a deni f that 
| Vik zon g 
monarch's court. He also betrays Considerable a 
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with court lita in his works. 


This cireumstance, coupled with 
rin his writings to the God- 
ned upon him, shows that he 
was in affluent circumstances, aud had not tha misfortune ever 
to drink the bittor cup of poverty. 

Unlike Bbhavabhiti and many other brother poets, he 
appears Lo have enjoyed great popularity during his life time. 
He was an admiror of field sports and describes their beneficiat 
effects will the exactness of a true sportsman. Though fond 
of pleasures ho was not the unscrupulous voluptuary he is sup- 
posed to be by some critics, as is clear from the many noble 
sentiments expressed in the Sakuntala. It also appears from 
the same play thai he was against loyo marriages, though 
always actuated with the most generous sentiments towards 
the fair sex. 


t there is no alh 


the 


Weakila having ever [ro 


Goss Of 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DATE OF KALIDASA 
Sevoral theories have been pub forward regarding the date 
of Kalidasa. He has been ascribed to P 
(1) the first century B.C. 
(2) the sixth century A.D. 
(3) the reign of Samudragupta. 
ae (4) tho reign of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta. 
(5) the reign of Chandragupta. TI Vike 
- That he was mob Jater than 634 A 
by. Bele inseription which reads: 
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lived in the first century B. C. The Bhita Medallion which be- 
longs to the Suliga period has a scene inscribed in it from 
the first act of Sakuntala. If this is genuine thon Sokuntala 
must have been in existence before that time and hence Kāli- 
dasa should have belonged to the reign of Suga kings. From 
the absence of artificiality in bis style also, he appears to be 
older than the Girnar and Nasik inscriptions which have been 
dated to the 2nd century A.D. From the free use of Vedic 
forms in his writings the poet seems not to have been influenc- 
ed by Panini's grammar, and to belong to the Post-Paninian 
period of the transition from Vedic to Sanskrit literature 
which probably extended from 300 B. C. to 100 B.C. The 
allusions to Buddhism and its royal patronage in the Sakun- 
tala place that drama sometime after Agoka. The consideration 
of style, taste, etc. show that Kalidasa is older than ASvaghos a, 
the Buddhist poet of the first century A. D. Tho law of inhorit- 
ance and theft found in the Sakuutala is also an important 
piece of evidence. The King decides that the child in the 
womb of a widow ofa rich merchant, who had many other 
childless widows also, had a right to the property. From this 
ib is clear that in the days of Kalidasa, a widow 
titled to inherit the property of her husband. Now we find 
that Manu, Bodhayana and Vasistha do not recognise the 
widow's:right to her husband's property ; Narada and Katya. 
yana ‘make provision for her maintenance ; while Gautama 
and Brhaspati recognise her sharo along with the sapindas. 
The date of Brhaspati is known to be first century ‘A.D. So 
Kalidasa may have flourished before that dato. Similarly the 
fishermen in the Pravesaka of the Sixth act, who is charged 
with the theft of the ring, is expected by the policemen t2 
secure the punishment of death for his offence, In Vikr 
vaSi the king deseribes the 2 ee 
carrying away his own death; The Punishment for theft of s 
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was not on- 


vulture, carrying away the gem, a5 


re 19 


d Wasistha was death; 
r fine or death. This 
lived before Brhaspati 


In RaghuvarilSe we find in canto V, 


Fae CAST 


Kalidass tions Uragapur as the capital of the 
Pandya cour Rao Bahadur C V. Vaidya argues from this 
that Uragapur is the same as Uraiyur known to be the capital 
of the Cola kingdom, which had been in a flourishing condition 
about or before tho first century. A.D. The boundaries of the 
Cola and Pandya kingdoms have been undergoing constant 
fluctuations and in Kalidasa's time Uraiyur might have been 
tho capital of tho Pandyas. As carly as tho first cent. A. D. 
tho capital of the Pandya country was Madura. Uraiyur is 
not heard of after the 2nd century A.D. as the capital was 
transferred to Kaveripattanam by king Kavikala. In as much 
as Kalidasa knows Uraiyur as the flourishing capital of the 
“Pandyas he must have lived before the first century. A.D. 

Fergusson’s theory is that Kalidasa was tho contempo- 
rary of Yas'odharman, who defeated the Huns at the battle of 
Karur in 544 A.D. and established a samvat to commemorate 
his fame and dated it back 600 years. In support of this he 
cites also tho tradition that Kalidasa flourished in the time of 
Vikramaditya who had the nine gems to adorn his court. 
That Vikramaditya did not start any Saka of his own is 
proved by tho inscription composed by Vatsabhatti to immor- 
talise the consecration of the temple at Mandassor in the year 
599 of the Malawa era, i.e. 473 A. D. What is known as the 
Vikrama era was in existence right from 56 B. O. as Malawa 
era and was not started in 544 A, D. It was named Vikrama 
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era only in the 8th century. Again the verses 10 and 11 of 
the inscription are a clumpsy attempt at imitation of the 
verse IT-1 of the Meghaduta, which also proves that Kihdasa. 
was older than Yas'odharman. Not much importancs could 
be attached to the tradition of the nine gems as the nine gems 
themselves belong to different centuries, and could ne7er have | 
been contemporaries. Varahamihira died in 587 A. D.. 

Dhanyantari, who was the author of Dhanvantarinighantu 
lived before Amarasimha. Amarasimha, the author of the 
famous lexicon, lived in the interval between the visits of the 
Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hiouen Thsang. His work | 
proves his indebtedness to Kalidasa. Vararuci, if identified. | 
with Katyayana, lived in the 3rd or 4th century B.C. 


The description of Raghu’s conquests lead some to the 
conclusion that Kalidasa was a contemporary of Samudra- 
gupta and accompanied himon his famous expedition. This. | 


is also supported by the tactful reference to the birth of Can- 
dragupta in the Raghuyamga 


gadaa 


It has been held by some that 
Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, main} 
Mallinatha and Daksinavartanatha a 

. Meghadtita a double entendre refer: 
Sy Buddhist logician, as a hostile critic, an 
= ence to the Hiinas and the river Vafikéu in the RaghuyamsSa, 

alludes to the time when those warriors were still in the: 
Oxus y lley, just before their defeat by Skandagupta. The 


Kalidasa lived under 
y on the score that 
scribe -to him in the 
ing to Dignaga, the 
d that his own refers. 


mputes to Kalida i i 
Satya Vrat SA Paste cttoflesive Poe 
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vith his poetic aim and 
tho Greeks as ou the 
Kambojas and 


from the great 
or. He was later than ASvaghosa, 
.. Ho refers to Bbasa as Pratbitaya- 
merely a vartamānakavi, Ho knew 
G 


dram 


is usa of Jamitra proves. The prakrit of his 
locidod]y later than Agyaghosa’s or Bhasa's. His 
complete acceptance of the Brahminical system, the sense of 
sharing in a world of prosperity and power, the mention of 
horse sacrifice in the Malavikagnimitra, Raghu’s conquests in 
the Reghuveriis’a, seem best explicable as the outcome of the 
enjoyment of the protection of a great Gupta ruler. We 
must also remember that Candragupba TI had the title of 
Vikramaditya, wilh whoso name tradition consistently con- 
nects Kalidasa. Nor is ib absurd to see in the title Kumara- 
sambhava a hint at the young Kumaragupta, the heir 
apparent, or even in Vikramorvas'i an allusion to the title 
Vikramaditya. 
Considering all these we can definitely say that Kalidasa 
lived before A. D. 472 und most probably in the reign of King 
Candragupta If Vikramaditya in about 400 A, D. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WORKS OF KALIDASA. 


The most authentic of Kalidasa's works in the probabla 
order of chronology mre Rtusambava, Meghadiita, Kumara- 
sambhaya and Raghuyamisa in the long poems, and Malavi- 
kagnimitra, Vikvamorvagi and Abhijfiana Sakuntala among 
dramas. In addition to these there are many other works 
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ascribed to him but it is doubtful whether ho cina 
composed all or any of these. It must be remembered 
many other poets of the same name of Kalidasa might have 
existed in India, It is also the practice of many of tho minor 
Sanskrit poets to pass off their creation under the authorship 
ofa more renowned poet. The ‘following are among the 
works which are traditionally ascribed to Kalidasa but the 
authenticity of which is doubtful. 


1. KunteSvaradautya. 17. Mabapadyastaka, 
2. Ambastava. 18. Ratnakos’a, 
3. Kalyanastava. 19. RakSasakavya. 
4. Kalistotra. 20. Laksmistaya. 
0. Kavyanatakalatikarah. 21, Lagustava. 
6. Two Gatigastakas. 22. Vidvadvinodakavya. 
7. Ghatakarpara, 23. Vrndavanakawya. 
8. Candikadandakastotra, 24, Vaidyamanorama. 
_ 9. Carcastava. 25. S'uddhacandrika. 
10. Jyotirvidabharana. 26. S'riigavatilaka, 
11. Durghatakavya. 27. S'rigararas astaka. 
12. Nalodaya. 58. Srigarasarakayya. 
13. Navaratnamala. 29. S'yamaladandaka. 
14. Puspabanavilasa, 30. S'rtabodha.: 
15. Makarandastava. ==) BP ; 


Saptaslokirama yana. 
Sebubandah. 


The Rbusamibara or a cycle of seasons is a youthful work 


ummer season the poot 
s ending with Spring or 
The poem is far from a mero: 
heir outward aspect, though: 
rvation and that loving sym- 


ems innate in Indian poots. 
relation of b i 
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16. Two mañgalīstakas. 32, 
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tho yoa to sh > ofmen end meiden; and husband and 
wile. 

Th distinction ho Tivsetnhara, the Meghaduta is un- 
questionehiy maturity. The mere fact 
that h throughout, a metre 50 


F 3 sive proof that he was 
matier of the poem is the request ofa 
i from his beloved on account of the 
banishmont ‘ivi bills in the Vindhya mountains 
by a curse of 5 cloud, to bear to his beloved the news 
of his welfare and tho assurance of his devotion. Indian 
criticism has ranked this poem highest amongst Kalidasa's 
works for brevity of expression, richness of contents and the 
powar ko elicit sentiment. 


6laborat 
no novice. 
Yaksa who is se] 


to 


Tho Kumarasambbava appeals to modern taste more 
deeply than the Meghadita by reason of its richer variety, the 
prilliance of its fancy and the greater warmth of its feeling. 
Tho subject is unquestionably a daring one, depicting as it 
does the events which bring about the marriage of the Great 
Siva to Uma and tho birth of Skanda, the War God. The 
wedlock of Siva and Uma is no mere sport. From this union 
springs nm power destined to slay the demon Taraka who 
menaces the world with destruction. 


Though inferior in some slight degreo to the Kumara- 
sambhaya, tho Raghuvatisa is rightly ranked as the finest 
specimen of the Mahakavya as defined by writers on poetics. 
The poom sketches the history of the dynasty of the Sun born 
kings beginning with Dilipa, and describing the conquests of 
Raghu, the love of Aja and Indumati, the life of Rama and 
Sita, and the descendants of Rama who reigned at Ayodhya. 

The Malavikagnimibra is the first play of Kalidasa. Itis 
a nataka of five acts and depicts a love drama on the style of 
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Bhasa's plays on the theme of Udayana. The hove is Agni- 
mitra and the heroine Malavika a princess of Vidar 
had sought refuge at his court in disguise, 


a who 


The Sakuntala, the greatest of all Kalidasa’s works, pre- 
sents the perfection of Kalidasa's art. It isa Nataks, in seven 
acts according to the rules laid down by the writers on 
poetics. The play depicts the meeting of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala, their falling in love and secret marriage, the return 
of DuSyanta to his city, the curse of Durvasas, tho arrival of 
S'akuntala at the court of the King, his repudiation of her, 
owing to the forgetfulness caused b 
the intervention of Menaka, 


e, from the first 
ection of passion. 
The fourth act of S'akun- 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SOURCES OF VIKRAMORVA (1, 
The story of Urvas'1 and Purūravas has been very popu- 
The earliest mention 


of the Rgveda in the 


love n 
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to him, and the G weir final union. This dialogue 
is amplified into in the Satapatha Brahmana , 
According it ii n love with the celestial nymph 
Urvas'i, and ii to come and live with him on 


the earth on 
cand that ho wiil : 

they are in bed. The 
But the Gandh 
absence of U 


King will protect her two rams: 
Yat naked before her except when 
wo] 's lived happily for a long time, 
n heaven grew restless because of the 
the most beautiful of all the nymphs from 
their midst. So they resolved ona strategem to get back 
UryaSi to heaven. Ono night while the King and Urvas'i 
“were in bed they stolo away the two rams. Hearing the 
bleating of the rams as they were carried away, the king 
rushed out of his bed naked, to see what was the matter. He 
hoped that the darkness would prevent Urvas'l from seeing his 
condition. But the Gandharvas immediately caused the 
lightening to flash and Urvasi saw tho king standing naked 
before her. Angry at the violation of both her conditions the 
nymph left the king and returned to heaven, The king grew 
disconsolate and prayed to the Gandharyas for tho restoration 
of Urvas'l. They at last took pity on him and gave him an 
urn and said that if he would sacrifice with the help of that 
` urn he would be restored to Urvas'i. But the king left the 
- um ina forest and returned to his capital. But after a while 
he grew repentant and went to the place where he had kept 
iho urn ; but in its place he saw two trees—the As'vatiha and 
Sami. He brought back with him some twigs of both these 
tees and performed sacrifices with their aid. As a result 
Jtvas'i began to visit him regularly every year and six sons 
Were born to her from him. 


FH 


ye 


Na 


n 
k 


it is argued from this story that this isan allegory illus- A 
‘that Pgeyames. saagctinertreiswecenetiba, perform sacri- 
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ces among Vedic Aryans and Urvas'i is the sacrificial fire that 
„he brought from heaven. 


The story in the Visnupurana and Padmapurana is. 
mainly the same with very slight alterations. Bub in the 
‘Kathasaritsagar we find a somewhat different story. Puriiravas 
was the son of Budha born of Ila; and Budha himself was the 
illicit offspring of Tara with Candra. Purdravas was a great 
warrior and a devotee of Visnu. And by Visnu’s command 
Uryas'1 was given to him in marriage. One day while he was 
watching the dance of the nymphs in heaven he burst into 
derisive laughter when Rambha made a mistako. Tumbaru, 
the master of ceremonies grew angry and at onco cursed him, 
as 8 result of which he was separated from Urvas'l. But Visnu 
intervened and Purtirayas was promised the restoration of 
Urvas'l if he would perform penance at Badrikedar. Puriiza- 
vas acted accordingly and was.united to Urvas’i for ever, 


In the Matsyapurana the -story is more like the one 
adopted by Kalidasa in his play. Considering the doubtful 
date of these Puranas we cannot say whether Kalidasa borrow: 


ed his story from that Purana or the author of the Purana 
was indebted to the great dramatist. 


According to Wilson the stor 
is an allegory of nature, 
the dawn. At the comme 


y of Purūravas and Urvaśī 
Purūravas is tho Sun and Urvasl 
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THE PLAY 


is called the Nataka w 
northern it is called a Urotnk: 
tic composition relating to i: 
partly celestial and as consisti g 
nine acts with the Vidisaka present in every act. Now the 
Vidisaka is absent in Aci 1 and LV of this play. This there- 
fore does does not satisfy the condition of the Trotaka. The 
Northern recension commontod on by Rang 
number of Prakrit verses, dancing postur 
tions referring to them in the 
in the southern, 


at 4 a lat and 
y € 1 { t 


thor fivo, seven, eight, or 


anatha has a 
es and stage direc- 
fourth act which are not known 
These aro clearly later interpolations. 


According to tho rules nid down by 


the play opens with a nandi and 
followed by 


writers on poetics. 
a prologue. The prologue is 
} Screams of nymphs, and king Purūravas is. 
informed by the terror-stricken nymphs that Urvas'i while on 
pag on from Kailasa has been abducted by the demon 
Hana The king hastens to the aid of Urvas'i and recovers. 
a oe her first to her friends and later on to the 
Ni iva king Citraratha to be presented to Indra. The 


—_ CS 


ee Vidisaka the reason of the change which 

paro the king, namely his love for Urvas'i. In the. 

Ha ila King declares to Vidiisaka his love {f 
pic With only Scant sympathy. 

al aes in the air above, invisible t 

“tops down a letter written on 
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The nymph 
o the King 
birch bark, 
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expressing her love for the king, Puriiravas re: 
hands it over to the Vidusaka for safe preservati The 
friend first, and Urvas'7 immediately after her, reveal them- 
selves to the king and after a tender scene between them 
Urvas'1 is recalled to Heaven where she has to take part in a 
‘drama composed by Bharata. The letter falls into ihe hands 
of Queen Ausinari, who refuses to he appeased by the King’s 
soothing words. In the enter'acte before Act II wo learn 
from two disciples of Bharata that Urvas'1 was so deeply in 
love with the King, that she played her part badly in the 
piece on Laksmi's wedding; asked whom sho loved, sha 
answered Purtiravas instead of Purusottama; and Bharatta 


hin. Urvas'7 und her friend 
the courteous treatment with 


s of self-sacrifice permits the 
ithen joins Purtiravas and their 
alter exhorting the king to take 


a: 


MG: 


nd 


ells us of misfortune. The 
nya converse upon the fate 
Angry with the king and 


elephant, the 
nñ take up the 


“y y 
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magic stone which ho finds in the cave of a mountain, and 
with the sic bial ig abla ġo obtain his beloved by 
grasping è naar 

From thi hi the drama declines in Act V. The 
king and his back in his capital. The magic 
stone is i a vulture, which however, is killed by the 


arrow of Ayus of Urvas'1. The arrow bears the ins- 
cription, “ the arrow of Ayus, son of Uryas'i and Puriravas BG 
Tho king had known nothing of the child, but while he is 
amazed, » woman comes from the hermitage of Cyayana ac- 
companied by a gallant boy, who she reveals to bo the son of 
Puraravas and Urvas's, entrusted to her care by his mother at 
the time of his birth. Urvas'l, when summoned, admits of 
their parentage, but while Purtravas is glad to havo found a 
son, she weeps because she will hayo to return to heaven now 
according to Indra’s injunction, Pururavas then decides to 
give up his realm and retire to the forest, but the sage Narada. 
comes with the good tidings, that Purtravas can enjoy the 
company of Urvas'i for life if he will help the Gods in the 
fight that is raging between them and the demons. The 
play ends with the coronation of Ayus as the heir-apparent. 


CHAPTER VII 
A LITERARY ESTIMATE OF VIKRAMORVASI. 


Vikramorvas'1 is undoubtedly next in rank to the dramatic 
masterpiece, Abhijfiana S’akuntalam. The plotof the play 
reveals moro of tho poet's originality. Every act isa produch — 
of the poet’s own conception. The story, the situation and the 
characters aro all highly imaginative. The poetry also is 
attractive and charming. ‘The fourth act, undramatic though 
it be, is full of a dolicato beauty that defies transcription. 
The ability of Kalidasa in his choice of appropriate similes is- 
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abundantly seen. Comparisons between tho king and the | 
Sun in respect of the nature and period of work tween the | 
missile of Vayu re-entering automatically into its quiver and a | 
shake coming back into its hole: between tho journey of | 
Urvas'i with her friends after the rescue and the return of i 
i betweon Citraratha's des- | 
lightening; between the 
the opening of the blue 
; between the tearful eyes of Urvas'7 and 
= n their petals and water 
in the interior: between the king and tho leader of tho hord of 


elephants ; all these and many more such, reveal the mastery 
of Kalidasa in this art. 


ympathy of the 
discovery of his 
oal as Purtiravas 


Wanderings and 


si laments 
Sita's abd uction, i $ 


t has been j 
The plot is not co, 
mp] 
The second and third ats eri Fp ould desiro it to bo. 


3 rah" aro long and h + i 
Action, The Incidents aro not such ti eis nie pi ran 
mont of 58 to carry on tho move 


t a L 
cob Hor Sia intnanaan gongpig Da 


| 
| 
| 


a rine Net? BY,Sidehanta een oe BE 
resentment and conscia lenting 
dispensed with, 
effect. The filth au! : 
form a natural pari cf cho dveine nany 
was closed with the bappy veu 
after their release frora the forn of: 


might have been 


ng the dramatic 
ge end does nog 
td wish the play 
vith Purliravas 


The play oticrs an op c 

display. Tho grouping of tho torriĝed nymphs on the peak of 
Homaktta ; the terv: | co bathed in moonlight , 
the forest through which Purliravas wanders in search of his 
beloved ; the descent of Narada through the fields of Ether; 
and lastly the consecration of Ayus as the crown princo by 
the Nymphs of Heaven: these are scones which can be 
teproduced with great beauty. 


rinnity for cha 


‘ming scenic 


il 


The story is simple and therefore there is nob much 
display of character. Purtiravas isa conventional hero. His 
character is not much developed. However we know that he 
18 a friend of the Gods, gaaarat, and a helper'of the distressed, 
saaga. He is a greab warrior aiga: He is very 
modest. He attributes his victory over the demon to the 


Greatness of Indra and thereupon Citraratha remarks AGAR: 
NG amag. 


Ho showg tespect for the Brahmins and ascetics; 
NA Waa saaa AT afnqiazn. 


5 Urvas'j thou 
he is too much 


* Woman to h 
Which jg Peck 
the Woman, 
8Vokeg D 


gh a divino being partakes of tho human also. 
of a nymph to bo a woman, and too much of 
ola nymph. At times she behaves in a manner 
liar to human beings. When she inquires about 
who when prayed to by the king flatters herself, 


Gentle rebuke from her friend:Fh anigi fers. 
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When UrvaSi asks how the king desires to go back to 


g0 


his capital, he requests that she should bear him on a cloud 


made into a baloon. There is a meaning in the request, The | 


poet desires that the audience should not forget that Urvas'i is 


a celestial being and therefore capable of doing wonderful 
things. 


Urvas'j is not an ordinary courtesan of heaven. She bas 
a superb beauty which casts into the shade all other nymphs. 
She has a sense of honour not shared by the other individuals 


of.her class. She characterises her first visit to the King as 


agga Bail NAM: Sho is very sincere in her love for 


Pururavas. In order to prolong her stay with the king she 
entrusts her child to a hermit woman, thus sacrificing maternal 
loye on the altar of conjugal affection, In her relations with 
the queen she shows herself much above the common run of 
women, She bears no jealousy to the queen when the king 
bids her welcome addressing her as Devi. On the other hand 
she says aà afrai Qa) aezda. 


When Ayus is installed as heir apparant, Urvas': tells him: 
to salute his elder mother, ava stg alavattaceta. Sho hasa 
strong attachment to Citralekba to whom she confides all her 


secrets ana entirely depends upon her. canada ailaat 
AAR AA TAN. 
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THE COR! : i! VIRRAMORVAS'] 
We know ofc 2 sentstors of the Vikramor. 
vas'l:: Katyave i aha. Katayavema was -a 


minister of a Redui prinse Flags 
A.D. 1400. In tho srp 


of Kondavidu about 


of his commentary on 
the S'akuntala ho jclis us some ‘hing about himself. From that 
account we know b6 mmentator's name was only 
Vema (Bhupala) zud that is a Was an ancestor of his. His 
father’s name was Kats. He has commented on the three 


dramas of Kalidasa. Alshough be no where tells us that he 
commented on any other work, we know that he commented 
on the Amartis‘ataka also. CA 


__ Katayavema is a sound Sanskrit scholar who has a clear 
Judgment. It is noteworthy that Mr, Pandit with- all his 
critical apparatus could not give usa text more improved 
than that we hayo in Katayavema. It is only at two places 
that the commentator has failed to give us the superior read- 
mgs adopted by Mr. Pandit. Impressed by the discretion 
at the commentator exercises in the choice of his readings, 
S x, Pandit calls him a careful, scrupulous and oxact scholar. 
mentary is simple and brief. The language is easy 
toughout, Unnecessary details are conspicuously absent. 
O commentary is in all respects suited to the beginners. 


Ranganatha in the concluding verses of his commentary 
tells us th ; 


ie at he wrote this commentary in Vikrama era 1712 


Dhed 'D. 1656. Hoe Was a resident of Vyomakesha- putta- 
ca Naa His fathers's namo was Balakrishna and family 
R Mme Simbekara, "ag na 


ony tata has unfortunately ‘a very bad text tó com- 
en raa constantly fights with his bad'roadings though 
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unsuccessfully. Dissatisfied with his interpretations he would | 
propose alternative ones. But inno case would he pronounce | 
his judgment upon a reading. His explanations are also 


fanciful in some cases, but quite good in others. Ranganatha | 
seems to be well read in rhetoric. But of grammar ho betrays | 
a diplorable ignorance. Only once he is noticed to quote a i 
Paninian Subra and there it is outrageously misapplied. His | 
language is often ungrammatical. 


CHAPTER X 
KALIDASA AS A POET. 
Kalidasa who is hailed as the Shakespeare of India by Sit 


William Jones has won a great regard for himself both from 
Eastern as well as Western critics, Of him Bana says. 


Paang 4 at eer agad ging | 
nadgaalg aatitaa Maa | 
Pandit Goyerdhanacarya remarks : 
APIA JASAL AERAN | 
Mamas yz ade aiza || 
sa Kumarila quotes with approval the passage from Sakuni 
ae 

aai fe alag agg | 

SAINAFIEU AJAT: l 

A subhasita has it : 

FA A5 Ga aa wat EAST | 


talga agiis ARAGUARI 
And again 


au aata anag saa atassar | 
sania aay PUNAN EREA I 
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Among the w 
Sakunbaia : 


tern critics Goethe said, on reading 


“Wouldst thou the young year's blossom and the fruit of 
its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, 
fed. 


Wouldst thou the heaven and earth itself in one sole 
name combine ? 


I name thee, Ò Sakuntala and all at once is said.” 
According to Humbold Kalidasa is a masterly describer of the 
influence which nature exercises upon the minds of lovers. 
Tenderness in the expression of feelings and richness of 
creative fancy have assigned to him a lofty place among the 
poets of all nations. Schlegel gives hima high place among 
tho sons of song while Lassen calls him the bright star in the 
firmament of Indian poetry. Of him Sir Monier Williams 
saysin his appreciation of Sakuntala—‘ No composition of 
Kalidasa displays more the richness of his poetical gonius, the 
exuberance of his imagination: the warmth and play of his 
fancy; his profound knowledge of the human heart; his 
delicate appreciation of its most refined and tender emotions; 
his familiarity with the workings of its conflicting feelings, 
in short more entitled him to the rank of Shakespeare of 
India.” 

In Kalidasa we have unquentionably the finest master 
of Indian poetic style, superior to ASvaghosa by the perfection 
and polish of his work, and all but completely free from the 
oxtrayagances which disfigure tho later great writers on Kavya. 
Dandin ascribes to his favourite style, the Vaidarbhi, qualities 
which may fairly sum up as firmness and evenness of sound, 
avoiding harsh transitions and preferring gentle harmonies ; 
the use of words in their ordinary sense and clearness of 
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DE | 
meaning ; the; power: to convey sentiments; boantv. elovatior | 
and the employment of metaphorical expressions. 

RBS: KANYA MAMAYAHAYA: | 
j 
Agra: saag MAASAI: grag 1) 

Ho a assures longevity to a poem which in addition to con 


forming to the rules of the Mahakavya is rich in .orna- 
ments and Kalidasa is not Sparing in his-use of these means: 
of adding grace to his work. But he has the fundamental 
nierit of preferring Suggestion to elaboration. His successors: 
too often thought that they could only prove their capacity. by. 
showing all of what it was capable. He was content bo: 
produce a definite effect, and to leave well alone. His was 


the golden mean between rustic simplicity and over refine- 
ment. 


Throughout it is normal to have each verse complete in itself, 


& single verb serving to support a parabor of pdisotivos and 
appositions, though postive clauses 


plied are not rare. 
in length, but this is 1 
metrò though even 
achieved. The order 


which the same syllab: 


Order, but with different Sense, 


Of figures of sense Kalidasa excels in the simile: 
“sal aizan aAa | 


3 
The structure of each of Kalidasa's verses is simple 
. PeToagarfetisata ki = 
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The Indian love of simile appoars freely in the Rgveda and 
is attested by the elaborate sub-division of Indian poetics. The 
width of Kalidasa's knowledge and the depth of his observation 
óf nature and life are here shown to the highest advantage. 


The style of Kalidasa is as simple as that of Bhasa and 
the author of the Mrechakatika, but with an elegance and 
refinement which are not found in these two poets. AŚ Svaghosa 

might have influenced his style but the chief cause of its per- 
fection must have been natural taste and constant reworking 
of what he had written, a fact which may easily explain the 
discrepancies bobween the recensions of his works. But the 
‘skill in the Sakuntala never leads him into the defect of taste 
which betrayed his successors into exhibiting their skill in the 
wrong place. Skilled as he is in description and ready as he 
is to exhibit his power, in the fifth act of the Sakantala he 
refrains from inserting any of these ornamental stanzas which 
add nothing to the action, however much honour they may do 
to the skill of the poot. His language has also the merit of 
" guggestivoness. What Bhavabhuti, the greatest of his sticces- 
sors, expresses at length, he-is content to indicate by a touch. 
He is admirably clear and the propriety. of his style is equally 
admirable. The language of the policeman and the fisherman 
is as dolicately nuanced as that of the domestic priest who 
- Argues at once in the best style of his philosophical sutras. 
- The prakrit which he ascribes to the maidens of his plays has 
the supreme merit that it eschews elaborate constructions and 
long compounds such as Bhayabhuti places without thought of 
Z ite utter incongruity in tho mouths of simple girls. 


* Above: all things Kalidasa is a post of the human veri si 
His dolinoation of the delicate feelings in men and women in 
1 erent state are perfectly realistic. Hoe excels in depicting 
th sentiment of love and no other poet in any land has sung 
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of the happy love between Man and woman as weil as he 
Kalidasa is also a poet of nature. He finds beauty in things 
great as well as small. He is equally at home in a palaco and 
a wilderness. But what distinguishes him most from the 


other poets is the art with which he welds human emotion in 
his descriptions of Nature. 


Kalidasa bas a trick of saying pithy things which have 
become proverbial in their nature: 


1. aala agia alas amag: 
2. faas 27 yafagsaa 
3. makaa gea antici 
4. aiaa sity 
5. aivwarag amgin: 


excels in vivid description : 


MAAS Hah sai aatan- 
image agad Fea vă | 
a1: oT ZA at Aa 
q dara 3 aa at g 


oach to Urvagi : 
TaEWegalaa: | 
fe miaa casa aa: 1i 


Tag 
rts ti 
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There is no limit to the strength of his love: 

Magi aangaat fadifsa: | 

Wa gal aay AAS BARAT: | 

Even hyperbole is permissible : 

MAAGA Maaga salad TAT TATA 

we: as naaa anA TAT FAT l 

The recovery of the nymph from her faint caused by the 
yago onslaught upon her is described in a happy series of 
similes: 

MAYA aR anar gaada UA 

taenfgaga ga Raava 

Tearahagita sà HARA 

NANA QAA5GU) MA aga l 


CHAPTER XI 
KALIDASA AND BHASA. 


a here is prima facie the probability that ae 
8 3 bo affected by a predecessor so illustrious and T 
ea Varied achievement as Bhasa and the probability 18 
Utned into certainty by the numerous coincidences botween 
a : WO writers. Inevitably of course with such a genius no 
mails the matter which is borrowed is transformed kab 
orally improved in the change and this fact venders sb : 
kar. Of indebtedness impossible. But the evidence is se 
lit induce conviction to any one accustomed to weig 


er i i 
Aty evidence of borrowing. 


Th Act I of the Sakuntala, the King 


Anco of the simple bark dress worn 7 $ 
Shing with her p am maidon of the hermitage - 
eeh tya Vrat Shastri Collection. 


is struck with the 


Slog by tho heroine in 
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ama fe ayan aozi waaay 


The germ of this pretty idea is found in the Pratimana- 
taka Act I where Sita playfully decks herself in a dress of 
bark evoking the judgment of her friend : 
2A gea ong 
imitation of Kalidasa would be feeble and tasteless while 
Ralidasa's improvement on his original is apt and skilful. The 
fact of horrowing is established by the episode in the same act 
of the Sakuntala of the treatment of watering the garden as an 
act of penance on the maiden's! part; an idea which occurs in 
“8 closely parallel passage in Act-V of tho Pratimanataka. 

Bh ustrating it up by the adduction 
al form of an Arthantharanyase 


=~, The converse relationship is here incredibie. Bhasa's 


gure NidarSana, ¢ 
the same act of 
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instruction given by the Chamberlain in Bhasa's play to the 
servant to avoid disturbance to the hermitage, with the com- 
mands of the King to the commander-in-chief in S’akuntala. 
Similar also is the scone in Act II of the Svapnavasavadatta in 
which during the play of Padmavati and Vasavadatti in 
disguise, reference is made to the former's approaching 
marriage, to tho talk of S'akuntala's friends with her in Act I. 
We have also in the sixth act of eithor play a parallel treat- 
ment of tho lute lost by Udayana.in the one case and the 
ting. lost by S'akuntala in the other.. Tho verses in which 
these innocent objects of censure are attacked are similar in 
Spirit and taste. 

Other traces of Bhasa’s influence are also to be found. 
The motif of the curse of Durvisa which in the S'akuntala 
explained the sufferings of the heroine suggests the curse of 
Candabhargava in the Avim araka which reduces the hero to a 
humble rank and in the S'akuntala the lovers are reunited at 
tho hermitago of tho sage Marlea as in the Avimaraka they 
meet at the home of Narada. There isa vague similarity also 
as regards many expressions in the two poets, but it would be 
unwise to lay any special stress on such testimony. But the 
more specific evidence given above of dependence is undenia- 
ble. Anditis surprising to find it questioned by Professor 
Hillebrandt especialiy whon we have Kalidasa’s own recogni- 
tion of Bhasa's famo and Bana’s reiteration of it. 


The most valid argumont which might be adduced 
- against dopendonce is the fact that Kalidisa’s dramas as thoy, 
nd do not seom to agree with the rule observed in th 
“Bhasa regarding tho beginning of tho drama. In 
the Siitradhara Appears on ago at t 

the text of which is no i Bi 
ab sly is not tee 


, 


` 
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type containing a benediction. In the works of i glidasa the 


first verse is the Nandi, and at the close of it iho Subtradhara 
begins the play with a dialogue. But we cannot rel y on the 
Manuscripis as giving us the true practice of i<glidasa’s date 
for we know that in the case of the Vikramorvasi old manus- 
cripts denied to the first verse the character of a Nandi and 
therefore presented the play in the form affected by Bhasa 
and the same style is sometimes followed in the South Indian 
Manuscripts of other plays. It is, therefore, impossible to hold 


that Kalidasa rejected the practice of Bhasw or base any argu” 
ments on the facts. 


CHAPTER XII 
KALIDASA AND BHAVABHUTI. 


The only dramati 
dasa is Bhayabhuti an 
‘former ranks much 


c post that can be compared with Kāli- 
d although on the whole as a poet, the 
higher than the latter, as a dramatist 
sa the latter certainly disputes the palin with the former on 
_ Smuch stronger ground. The tide of opinion among the Pan- 
lits once ran so high in favour of acknowledging Bhayabhiti 
th his drama the Uttararamacarita as a superior playwright 

se two poets are justly regarded as the leading dramatists 

Ri aro original in their ideas and methods 
are gifted with a genius of a very high — 
aro masters of the natural style of poetry 
nay happy in their choice of words, It is true 
i S rather more elaborate and in a few 
dine apounds. But in that tho poob wae 
ng to the tendency of his ago. If Kali- 
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depicting the sentiment of pathos and heroism. Neither how- 
ever is much inferior to the other in depicting what may be 
called the other's forte. Tho former suggests or indicates the 
Sentiment which the latter expresses in forcible language. In 
tho language of Sanskrit critics Kalidasa conveys the Rasa by 
the lakSya or vyaiigya sense of words while Bhavabhiiti con- 
veys it by the vacya sense. Kalidasa's may be described as 
the synthetical method of poetry while Bhavabhuti's as analy- 
tical, When Dusyanta sees Sakuntala after love has wounded 
his heart he simply says : 

ay way Aafaa, 

Whereas Bhavabhuti in Malatimadhava in a similar 
occurance: ` 

ama gal dein Aa: 

miga ga a aaa Aa 

BAGA ga KAG RRA 

qauaganaaa aran fam: |! 

Here the feeling is the same but the different forms of it. 
are forcibly described. 

Compare the scene between Dusyanta and Sakuntala 
when left alone with cach other, and what Madhava says. 
when Malati embraces him in the disguise of her friend 
Lavañgikā : 

ualnaeatafafam galadisa 

Ayadagagaan ANA | 

PAPOGI KTA KG: ra ars lea 

favaraaeamefeaiead: N 

Also and as an instance of Bhayabbuti's forcible 
the first effect produced on Madhava on his seeing M fala 


$ 


m ON RRO DOONOR NO TENARO SAST 
yada: QFSIANAAANIT: 
GAGAYA AY NAGA A a daang | 
Rassaa angg 
faa: asaadeala a aq a Fea | 
_ Compare the meeting of Dusyanta with Sakuntala,. with 
that of Madhava and Malati. Madhaya says in, Act VIII 
nona agaa RA Ag AFIR ATIR, | 
agta gaga gaan l 
-and p 
_ 7, 3a aua naaa aiz- 
fratfaa g ates aga ar | 
aaaaisgaaa agga- 
aa: afa: fag hafs aag || 
It may be that Bhavabbiti, has modelled tho lovo of 
Madhaya and Mālati on that of Dusyanta and Sakuntala. But 
the love of Madhava is more ethereal than that of Dusyanta 
and perhaps Bhayabhiti as a poet is more ethereal than 
Kalidasa. Bbayabhati's delineation of the sentiment of 
pathos 18 simply unparalleled. 
MT alata aga 
; As a poet of naturo and as a describer of picturesque he 
is NG inferior to Kalidasa. Tho plays of Kalidasa on the 
7 ee do not much aim at giving a realistic picture of the life 
“Or mae society of his time; Bhavabhuti's do. Tho characters 


-of Kalidasa are more romantic and idealistic in their con- 
<eption ; those of Bhavabhūti More realistic and varied. 


thus to 
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alidnsn aa Bree welrician. There are one hundred 
and iweni eaysos in the Vikramorvasi composed in: 
twenty one didoront movres. They are as under: 

1. The Anustubh or the Sloka: The rules for the Sloka 
are 

(1) the verse consists of four padas of eight syllables 
each ; 

(2) the seventh syllable is long in the odd pada and 
short in the even , 

(8) the filth syllable in each pada is always short and 
the sixth always long; 

(4) the padas should not commence with either dacty- 
lus or fribrachys. 1 

The following twenty eight verses in the Vikramorvasi 
ave in this metre: Acti. 12,13, 14; Act IL. 4, 5, 15; 17, 195 
Act TIL 9, 11. 18, 21, Act IV. 9, 14, 17, 18, 19, 21, 27, 31, 40; 
Bet Vv. 1,3,7, 19, 14,20, 93, 24. 

2. Indravajra : The metre consists of four padas with 
eleven syllables in each pada the caesura being after the 
fifth syllable. The scheme of fhe verse is: 

SU Oe NT 

Only one verse, Act TV 35 is in this metre. 

3. Drtavilambita : This is a metro consisting of 12 
syllables the scheme being : 

UUU-UVUOT- oo = Un 
mo Only four verses in the Vikramorvas’ī at 


ein this metre: 
Act TI 9; Act ILI 6; Act IV 26, 29. ; í : 
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4. Vams'astha: This is a metre with twelve syllables in 
the pada the scheme being: 
U — U — — U U — U — U — 


There are seyon verses of this type in the Vikramorvasī: 
Act 15, 9; Act IIT 12, 13: Act IV 7, 37, 39. 


0, Mantyjubhasini: This is a metre with thirteen syllables 
in the pada the scheme being : 

UU-U- 'UUU-U-U-- 

Only two verses are in this metre: Act IV 33 and 43. 


6. Vasantalilaka: In this metre there are fourteon syl- 
Jables in the pada the scheme being: 


TINAWANAN a aa 


There are twelve verses of this class in the Vikramorvaśī : 


Act 13; Act IT 14, 16; Act IIT 19, 20; Act IV 6, 11, 15: Act V 
9, 14, 16, 19, 


7. Malini: In this metre there aro fifteen syllables in the 
pada the caesura coming after the eighth syllable. The 
scheme is: : 

TAGA YA TIES, Se 


There are six verses of this type in this play: Act II 6; 
Act IV 10, 13, 22, Act V 21, 22, 


8. Mandakranta: This is one of the favourite metres of 
Kalidasa and he has used it throughout the length of Megha- 


duta, It has seventeen syllables in the Pada the caesura 


coming after the fourth and the tenth syllables, The scheme 
is: 


SiS DUDUT AA pn an 


In the Vikramorvagz there are only four verses in this 
metre: Act I 7; Act IL 1; Act III 1; Act IV 4, 
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“thot. This metre also contains seyenteon syllables 
g after the sixth and twelfth 


la bhe caesura comin 
Tho scheme is 

o eo hE ha a AY 

Act IT 11 is in this metre. 

This is also a metre of seventeen sylla- 

er the sixth syllable. 


U- UY 
Only one verse 
10. Sikharini: 
ples in the pada the caesura occuring alt 


"The scheme is : 

'YUUUU--- UUU-- 

erses are in this metre : Act LY 28, 34. 

e of seventeen sylla- 
he sixth and 


Only two v 
11. Harini: This is another metr: 
bles in the Pada the caesura occurring after t 


tenth syllables : 


Ti a UA 


Four verses are of this type: Act IT 10: Act III 10 


Act IV 1,20; Act V 18. 
12. Sardilavikridita : This isa metre having nineteen 
bles in the pada the caesura occuring after the twelfth 


syllal 
syllable. 
The scheme is : 
GOUT EE 


s of this class in the Vikramorvasl 


There are eleven verse 
Act LV 2,25,38. 


Act I 1,4,8; Act I 7,20,23 ; Act ILL PR 
13. Aparavaktram : This is a metre of the Ard 


class the schome being: 


hbasama 


UUUUUU-U-UT 
vuUU—UU—U—U— 
vuUuUUU—U—U— 
vuuUu—uUU—U—JT— 

Only one versə Act TI 22 is of this typo. 
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T4. -Puspitagra : This is also a metre of, the Ardbasama. 
class the scheme being : 3 
UUUUUU--U- y-. 
DUGU—vv0—v—y— _ 
UUUUUU--U-U-.- 
UA Uy = 


Only two verses are of this typo: Act III 3,22. 


lo. Malyabhara : This again is a third metre of the 
Ardhasama class the scheme being :: 

WAG Ao pgs Gr 

YE Okey 

UU—UU—u—jy— _ 

TU— —vou—p—y— — 


Five verses in the Vikramoryasi belong to this class: 
Act I 15, 16, Act II 18, Act IV. 3,16. 


16. Upajati (Maya): This metre is formed by the com- 
bination of the Indravajra and the Upendravajra metres, the 
scheme being : 

HOSS Uy pos 

YS = Sy ee 

USS TY 

NWO fy (0p 


Only one verse Act 1 18 is of this type. 


17. Upajali (Ardra): The scheme of this typo of Upa- 
jati is K i 


Two verses are of this type Act I 17; Act V 6,. - 
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18. Upujali Viparliapurv or Hamsi) : 
this typo of Upajati is: 


U-U--YUU-U-- 
——u——vv—-v— — 
U—U——vv0—vT— — 
—— U> — UUU 


Only ono verse Act V 2 belongs to this class. 


19. Arya: Thisconsists of four padas the first pada 
containing twelve breves, tho second eighteen, third twelve 
and fourth fifteen. The arya is divided into hemistichs each 
hemistich containing seven feet and one long syllable, In 
the first homistich the sixth foot shall be either an amphi- 
brach or a foot of four short syllables and the last letter 
shallalways be long In tho second hemistich tho sixth foot 
will bo only of one short syllable, the seventh a rogular foot 
of four breves and the last one long letter as in the first 
homistich. Tho even fect in the Arya must be one of the 
following: dactylus, ampbibrach, anapaestus, spondeo and four 
breves. The odd feet in either hemistichs should never be 
amphibrachs. There are thirty one aryas in the Vikramor- 
yasi: Act 12, 6, 10, 115 Act II 2, 3,8, 12,18, III 21: Act 
4, 6, 8, 14, 16,17; Act IV 5, 8 23, 24, 30, 32, 86,41, 42; Act 
Y 4, 6, 8,10, 11, 13. 


20. Vaililiyan: This is a stanza of four padas the odd 
pada containing fourteen broves and the even sixteen. The 
odd padas bogin with six syllabic instants and are followed by 
a creticus and an jamb. In tho even padas the beginning 
consists of cight syllabic instants and are concluded by a 
Croticus and an iamb. The syllabic -instants in the even 
Padas aro not all short or all long and the even syllabic 


instant in each pada is nob formed conjointly with the next 
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Only one verse Act IV 19 of this type occurs in the x. 
Vikramoryag. 
21. Aupacchandasikam : This is the samo as Vaitaliya 
except that at the end of each pada thoré must be a creticus 
and a bacchius instead of a creticus and an iamb. Thatiis we 
gob an aupacchandasikam by adding a long syliable at the 
end of each Pada of a vaitaliya. Act -III 7 is the only ‘verse 
of this type in the Vikramoryag:. | 


t 
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